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It is pleasant to think of his declining years when full of well- 
earned honor, happy in his troops of friends, happier in his family 
with his mind undimmed by any weakening of his faculties, he was 
able to continue in active work until the brief sickness, which brought 
the end. 

Charles Loring Jackson. 



JULIUS VON HANN (1839-1921). 

Foreign Honorary Member, Class II, Section 1, 1902. 

Nearly half a century ago Julius von Hann began to take his place 
as the universally acknowledged leader of meteorological science, and 
for many years previous to his death he stood out head and shoulders 
above his fellow-workers. He grew up with and himself was, as it 
were, a large part of the rapid modern development of meteorological 
science. He was able, through his intense application and industry, 
and because of his great intellectual powers, not only himself to con- 
tribute largely to the advance of his science but also to keep closely 
in touch with all the work which was being done by investigators and 
writers everywhere. For years his many contributions to the Meteor- 
ologische Zeitschrift, often modestly signed J. H., were never-failing 
evidence of his truly extraordinary grasp of his subject and of the 
universal range of his reading. He was, as fully as any one human 
being can be, a living encyclopedia of his chosen science. And this is 
in no sense to be taken as suggesting that his mind was merely a store- 
house of dry, hard facts. He was very human . He saw the many and 
varied relations of meteorology and climatology to human life and 
activities, and he was always on the lookout for opportunity to em- 
phasize these relations. His writings were always clear, vivid, and 
interesting. His "Handbuch der Klimatologie," for example, which 
inevitably has to deal largely with "dry" statistical details, is en- 
livened throughout by carefully selected, vivid, first-hand descriptions 
of weather types and of human or botanical responses to the climatic 
environment. 

His fellow-workers who remain are dynamic or physical meteorolo- 
gists, or climatologists, or are specializing in this or that subdivision of 
their science. This is a natural and inevitable situation at the present 
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stage of our knowledge of the atmosphere. It cannot well be other- 
wise. But it leaves a great gap which no one man can ever fill, because 
meteorology has now grown to such an extent that specialization is the 
rule, and no single mind will ever again master all of its details. 
Hann's "Lehrbuch der Meterologie" is the one absolutely indis- 
pensable textbook in that science. Upon his " Handbuch der Klima- 
tologie" all studies of climatology must, for years to come, be based. 
This extraordinary grasp of the whole wide range of his science he 
maintained practically till the day of his death. 

Somehow, when a man like this passes away, a bare statement of the 
essential facts of his life and a list of his contributions to science seems 
unnecessary and futile. Yet there is something singularly significant 
in the fact that this man, living a very simple life, with very few 
changes of residence, extended his interests and his reading to all parts 
of the world. He knew the geographical and climatological conditions 
of almost every corner of the globe as intimately as if he had himself 
lived there. Hann — for thus, and not as von Hann, he will oftenest 
be recalled — was born March 23, 1839, near Liuz, in Austria. He 
began his professional life as a school-teacher. At the age of twenty- 
nine he entered the Central-Anstalt fiir Meteorologie in Vienna. 
From 1874 to 1897 he was its Director, an oflSce from which he retired 
at the age of fifty-eight. For many years he was a professor at the 
University of Vienna, first of Physioal Geography and later of Physics. 
His work for meteorology did not cease when he ceased to be Director. 
He went to Graz as Professor at the University, and there, in the 
Physical Institute, he wrote his "Lehrbuch der Meteorologie," whose 
three editions bear the dates 1901, 1906, 1915. A fourth edition, 
supervised by Siiring, is now in course of preparation. In 1900, Hann 
returned to Vienna as Professor of Cosmical Physics, a position which 
he held until his retirement in 1910.- The " Handbuch der Klimatolo- 
gie" he wrote while in Vienna. The three editions of this book bear 
the dates 1883, 1897, 1908-1911. These two books are Hann's 
monumental publications. It is almost literally true that no student 
of meteorological science can do a day's work without referring to 
them. Throughout his long editorship and joint editorship of the 
Meteorohgische Zeitschrift (1866-1920) he steadily contributed to the 
pages of that journal a series of articles and notes which are invaluable, 
for in these he revised, summarized, commented upon, and put into 
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permanent form a vast body of meteorological and climatological 
material. In 1906, in commemoration of forty years of his editorship, 
a special Hann Band of the Zeitschrift was issued. Two other major 
publications are the Atla^ der Meteorologie, forming Part III of the 
Berghaus Physikcdischer Atlas (1887) which was for years the standard 
meteorological atlas of the world, and Die Erde als Gauzes; ihre 
Atmosphdre und Hydrosphare (1st edition, 1872; 3d edition 1880; 
5th edition 1896). 

Hann was the recipient of many honors, and was made a member of 
many learned societies, both in Europe and abroad. He was the first 
foreigner to receive the Symon's Gold Medal of the Royal Meteoro- 
logical Society (1904). 

Hann died in Vienna, October 1, 1921, in his eighty-third year. No 
more fitting tribute could possibly be written of him than that con- 
tained in the notice of his death sent out by his former colleagues in 
Vienna. "Ein Leben ununterbrochener Geistesarbeit und reinster 
Forschung im Dienste der Wissenschaft ist abgeschlossen. Aber 
ungezahlte Fader fiihren von Hann's Werken in alle Lander der Erde 
und wirken in seinem Sinne fort." 

R. Dec. Waed. 



HENRY LEE HIGGINSON (1834-1919). 

Fellow in Class III, Section 4, 1912. 

The "Life and Letters of Henry Lee Higginson," by Professor Bliss 
Perry, published in the autumn of 1921, affords so full and accessible 
a record of the career and character of this Fellow of the Academy 
that anything beyond a brief summary would be superfluous for the 
present purpose. 

Two conspicuous anomaUes in the life of so eminent a citizen of 
Boston and son of Harvard were that he was born in New York 
(November 18, 1834) and that he was a member of Harvard College 
for only a few months in the freshman year of his class of 1855. He 
was, however, of pure New England descent, and when he was in his 
fourth year his family left New York and provided him with that 
Boston background which he was to adorn for more than eighty years. 
The brevity of his connection with Harvard, for which he was prepared 



